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keeping a lamp always burning before the holy pictures.
The chief picture is usually that of the Virgin or of the
saint whose name the householder bears, but that these holy
pictures represent the old household gods and that the lamp
represents the domestic fire there can hardly be a doubt.1
If the lamp dies out, it is an evil portent; and when the
family moves to a new house, they carefully carry the burning
lamp with them,2 thus keeping up the custom of carrying
the fire to the new home which we have seen practised by the
Damaras in South Africa, by the Israelites in the Desert,
and by the ancestors of these same Greeks more than two
thousand years ago. But it is to Calabria that we must look
for the most perfect survival of the primitive custom. At
the present day the fire on the hearth of a Calabrian peasant's
house is never (except after a death) allowed to die quite out,
even in the heat of summer. It is a bad omen if it should
chance to be extinguished, and the girls of the house, whose
special care it is to keep at least a single brand burning on
the hearth, are sadly dismayed at such a mishap.3 Here we

1 The differentiation of the single
original house-fire into a fire for
ordinary purposes and a sacred fire
(lamp or otherwise) before the images
of the gods, naturally takes place when
the original single room is differentiated
into a kitchen and parlour, Amongst
the Romans it took place in antiquity.
The atrium was originally dining-room
and kitchen in one (Servius on Virgil,
Aen. i. 726), and in it stood the images
of the household gods beside the fire
(Horace, Epod. ii. 66 ; Martial, iii. 58,
22 sq^. But when the kitchen was
removed to the back of the house, the
gods sometimes remained in the par-
lour, and sometimes followed the
kitchen. In the later empire their
shrine stood at the entrance of the
house and before it burned a perpetual
lamp (Marquardt, Romische Staats-
verwaltung) iii. p. 123 ; Overbeck und
Mau, Pompeji, 4te Aufl. (1884), p.
268 s$.), A similar separation appears
to have taken place in ancient Greece.
See K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der
griechischen Privatalterthumer, $te
Aufl. (1882), p. 151.

2 B, Schmidt, Das Volksleben der
Neugriechen und das hellenische Alter"
thum (Leipzig, 1871),p.54; J.T.Bent,
The Cyclades (London, 1885), p. 43;
W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern
Greece, iv. p. 145. In a Greek folk-
tale we read of a poor man who sold
his son that he might have where-
withal to buy oil for the holy lamp
(J. G. von Hahn, Griechische und
albanesische Marchen, i. p. 288). In
ancient Greece it was an evil omen to
dream of extinguishing the fire on the
hearth (Artemidorus, Onirocr. ii. 10).
8 Vincenzo Dorsa, La Tradizione
Greco-Latino, negli usi e nelle credenze
popolari della Calabria Citeriore
(Cosenza, 1884), p. 20. In some dis-
tricts on winter nights, when the
family is retiring to rest, the mother
makes the sign of the cross over the
fire and blesses it. A Calabrian form
of oath is to nip a flame between the
fingers and swear, saying, " By this
light of God " (ib. p. 21). The custom,
still observed in Calabria, of ex-
tinguishing fires after a death appears
to have existed in ancient Greece and